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Pleasant Anticipation 


Please accept our thanks and appreciation 
—even though somewhat belated-—for the 
Medalist rating awarded our 1950 yearbook 
at the October Conference. The award was 
all the more gratifying to us on the present 
faculty advisory board, since it was our first 
experience with a class book. Perhaps the 
one disappointing feature of such an award 
is that the student board members who took 
an active part in making the book are no 
longer with us in school when the award is 
announced, since most of them have gone 
on to college. However, we made it a point 
to notify the key people on the 1950 board, 
either directly or through their families. The 
joy expressed in their acknowledgment upon 
receiving the news was more than adequate 
compensation for us on the faculty board 
for our effort in the enterprise. We are 
looking forward with pleasant anticipation 
to the next competition —D.R., Conn. 

We feel the action taken by this fac- 
ulty board is commendable and worthy of 
imitation by all such groups. Too often 
the former staff, which did the work, is 
kept in the dark as to the ultimate re- 
sults of a contest. This applies, also, to 
former Advisers. It is good policy for 
the school in its community relationship 
to make the effort indicated in this letter 
and the effect on the current staff should 
not be overlooked.—Ed. 


Nadir of Bad Policy 


It seems to me to be the nadir of bad 
policy to deprive thousands of high school 
magazine editors of the privilege of attend- 
ing your national Conference in the spring. 
Last year I was packed and parcelled, all 
ready to go to New York to the meeting, 
when I found out that if I did go, I would 
go alone, because my senior companions 
were taking the C.E.E.B. tests on the very 
day that the Conference was held. This 
year I am a senior myself, and, being the 
Literary Editor of our magazine, I have all 
the more reason for going to New York. 
But this year, I, myself, will be taking the 
C.E.E.B. tests and cannot attend the meet- 
ings. 

As far as I can tell, from the conversa- 
tions of friends and teachers in New York 


State, there is a system of college entrance 
tests called the Regents Board tests. May 
I inform you gentlemen that such cities as 


Letters from the Members... 


Boston, Greenwich, and Nashua are not in 
New York State, and since they probably 
never will be, I think it would be a good 
idea to have the dates of the national Con- 
ference changed so that the magazine edi- 
tors of the other 47 states might have a 
chance at attending the Conference. 

For the past five years, our magazine has 
won the Medalist award and for the past 
two years, at least, there has been no rep- 
resentative from our school (at the Con- 
vention). ... The thing that really amazes 
me is the fact that I have never heard any 
objections raised in any other school but 
ours. Perhaps the Convention is not as im- 
portant to some schools as it is to ours. 

I hope that this letter serves to set in 
motion the mental processes of the con- 
trolling forces of the CSPA, and I also hope 
to hear from one of those controlling forces, 
either informing me that the date has been 
changed, or offering me a reasonable and in- 
telligent excuse for holding the Conference 
on March 10th. Heatedly, I remain .. . 
T.D., Mass. 

“The mental processes of the control- 

ling forces” were set in motion over a 

year ago when this conflict first came to 

CSPA attention. The CEEB officials 

picked a convenient date for the first 
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THE COVER 


Pictured on the cover of this issue is 
the entrance to the building in which the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association has 
established its new headquarters. The build- 
ing is one of several that were originally 
private dwellings which have gradually be- 
come the property of Columbia University 
over the years. A more complete story of 
the transfer is carried elsewhere in this 


issue of The Review. 





March exam they ever held, in 1950, 
They also picked the corresponding date 
for 1951, for, normally, they schedule 
their dates two years at a time. As a 
number of objections to the conflict arose, 
the CEEB has arranged to give the ex- 
aminations for boys at Columbia and for 
girls at Barnard, the morning of the 10th 
of March. A full explanation of the sit- 
uation was given in the January, 1951, 


Review.—Ed. 


Baltimore City College 
Journalistic Activities 


Journalistically inclined students of the 
Baltimore City College, a secondary school, 
have their interests keyed to a high pitch 
by the program sponsored by James C. Leon- 
hart, Director of Publications and Press Re- 
lations. 

“This is City College”, a documentary 
film of life at the school, represents the first 
attempt of its kind in any Baltimore high 
school. A twenty-minute film, it took the 
students one year to produce it under the 
direction of Prof. Clay W. Stall. Several 
other movies are being shot depicting stu- 
dent life and extra-curricular activities. 

The group which is shooting these pic- 
tures includes Allan Gallant, photography 
chief; Rudolph Kempe, sound direction; 
Prof. Walter Linthicum, narrator, and Don- 
ald Norton and Mrs. Blanche F. Bowlsbey, 
supplying the musical background. 

Robert S. Meyer, education writer for the 
Baltimore Sun, visited the school during Na 
tional Newspaper Week and addressed the 
reporters and editors on the Collegian on, 
“Long Range Objectives of Student Publica 
tions.” More than 75 staff members paid 
a return visit to the Sun to see, “The Mak- 
ing of a Newspaper.” 

The group included members of the staffs 
of the Collegian, student weekly; Green 
Bag, yearbook; Tower Chronicle, alumni 
magazine, the Handbook and members of 
the journalism classes. 



















MONG the many problems vexing 

the harassed adviser of a high school 

newspaper and his staff the ones 
dealing with meeting printing costs, provid- 
ing a continuous flow of competent staff 
members, and deciding what to print in the 
school publication are probably the most 
pressing. 

Of these, the last is certainly not the 
least. The pressures are heavy and come 
from many directions. Certainly the prin- 
cipal has a right to use the school paper as 
a medium for presenting important prob- 
lems to the student body. Department 
heads, individual teachers with special prob- 
lems, the guidance department, clubs, stu- 
dents’ organizations, forceful individuals, 
and finally neighborhood and national 
pressure groups all want space and clamor 
for it unmistakably. 

Yet the average school paper these days 
consists of four pages of five sixteen-inch 
columns. Besides there are the popular 
sports, the inevitable editorials, and the in- 
sistent feature columns, funny or unfunny, 
and the needful advertising. 

The problem of choice and elimination, 
then, is the most plaguing for the editorial 
staff. It is often complicated by the per- 
renial argument between various schools of 
thought. Is the school paper to cater to 
the most popular demand of the student 
body? Is it the official organ of the school 
organization and the teachers? Shall it be 
easy, colloquial, or shall it meet the stand- 
ards of the English department for high 
literary attainment? 

To find a categorical answer to these 
questions may not be possible; and if it 
were found, might not meet the conditions 
particular to all publications. In this re- 
spect, then, perhaps a generalized answer 
is the only kind possible; and the most 
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What To Print in a High School Newspaper 


By B. M. HUROWITZ 


Adviser Olney Highlights 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





fertile place to seek such answer is in the 
commonality of the aims and objectives of 
school newspaper publications. 


EVEN in a statement of aims and prin- 
ciples of high school newspaper pub- 
lication there might not be complete agree- 
ment among sponsors, educators, or edito- 
rial staffs. However, four main aims should 
be present in every school newspaper pub- 
lishing effort. The order is not necessarily 
the order of their importance, about which 
there might be some debate, but merely an 
enumeration of their presence. 

(1) A high school newspaper should be 
the medium of communication between the 
faculty and the student body and of stu- 
dents among themselves. As such it should 
always aim to interpret one to the other 
for understanding and sympathy as it 
should interpret students and groups of 
students to each other, for better under- 
standing and mutual living in this, the 
greatest democracy in the world. 

(2) It should act as a medium between 
the high school and the surrounding com- 
munity. It is time that we re-examined that 
much maligned word “Provincialism.” It 
is a good word which some sophisticate has 
debauched, and the rest of us, in our anxiety 
for the cosmopolitan pose, have allowed 
him to debauch the basic good there is in 
provincialism. 

“Is there a man with soul so dead 
Who ne’er unto himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?” 

Is there a youth or a man who does not 
have a particular soft spot in his breast for 
the house in which he was born, the street 
on which he lives, or the neighborhood in 
which he was raised? Even the cosmopolite 
is provincial, or there is no difference be- 
tween Brooklyn and the Bronx, between the 
Bowery and Tenth Avenue, Greenwich Vil- 
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lage and Central Park. Which high school 
basketball team did you root for this past 
season, or did you root for all indiscrimi- 
nately in your cosmopolitan heart? 


The very basis of American democratic 
government is in the political ward, in the 
little political division. The high school 
newspaper should make itself the force in 
disseminating educational influence, demo- 
cratic ideals and practices in the district in 
which it is situated. The parents of the 
thousands of boys and girls in the high 
school read the paper and respect its printed 
word. 

(3) The high school newspaper should 
have the double aim of offering an outlet 
for the self expression of the students in 
the school and of offering a practical op- 
portunity for a segment of the student 
body interested in the mechanics of jour- 
nalistic writing and publication for exer- 
cise and practice. 

It should stimulate clear thinking and 
the expression of thought. These oppor- 
tunities should be manifold. Too often is 
the school newspaper looked upon as the 
prerogative and possession of the English 
Department of the school. Instead it should 
offer place to photographers, bookkeepers, 
artists, stenographers, office clerks, as well 
as the writers of the school. 

(4) The high school newspaper should 
unalterably adhere to the principles of de- 
mocracy both in its organization and use of 
material, and it should resist the encroach- 
ment of outside or inside pressure groups 
and ax grinders. Such items come to pub- 
lications’ desks more often than one imag- 
ines; from commercial houses profiting from 
teen-age trade or corporations seeking to 
mold favorable opinion to subversive propa- 
ganda groups. 

Most of these are very subtle, coming 
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under the guise of attractive publishable 
material; fiction, graphs, mats of beautiful 
girls in beautiful dress. Sometimes these 
come with the flourish of ideological trum- 
pet, from the protection of the American 
home and garden to the defense of the 
Bill of Rights. They are hard to detect 
and offer many pitfalls for innocent high 
school editors and even for more experi- 
enced publication sponsors. 

The last point of consideration is the ad- 
mitted principle of most high school pub- 
The Olney Highlights for in- 
stance, features both on its front page for- 
mat and on its masthead, “Published . . . by 
and for the students of Olney High 
School.” 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, prints in its 


lications. 


The Acorn, a publication from 


masthead, “A self supporting, all student 
enterprise . . . published in the interest of 
the student body of Upper Darby Senior 
High School.” Many other high school 


newspapers carry statements similar in effect. 


ASED, then, upon the aims and prin- 

ciples outlined above, what should the 
high school newspaper print? Well, ad- 
mittedly as a newspaper, it should print 
news. But there are limitations upon the 
news which the high school paper can print. 
It can not compete with the daily press. 
Most school newspapers are published ir- 
regularly from five to ten times a semester, 
and even those rare ones that may be pub- 
lished weekly can not lay claim to very 
fresh news. 

Time and again the school paper’s re- 
porters will complain, “But what shall we 
do? Make fresh news? Go out and mur- 
der somebody to make front page?” Not 
even small back state school publications 
which are the only newspapers of their com- 
munities can avoid the stigma of staleness 
in their news. The radio, television, news- 
reels are way ahead of them. Very often 
the school organization itself destroys the 
potency of a piece of publishable school 
news by giving it away in dailygrams and 
special flyers from the principal’s office. 

Sports events become stale for the stu- 
dent body at the completion of the contest. 
Were the event to have taken place imme- 
diately before press time, it might be used 
as recapitulation before the interest in the 
event grows cold, if the home contestants 
If they had the misfortune to 
lose, the news is worse than dead. Murders 


have won. 


and violent crimes are not so common as 
some of the screaming dailies would have 
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us believe; and were they daily occurrences 
in our back yards, or on the school-house 
doorstep, they would hardly make fit grist 
for the school press. 

News in the school paper, then, would 
confine itself to prognostic material and 
their follow up. That requires an alert 
reportorial staff and careful planning. In 
a high school paper news doesn’t break, it 
has to be nursed carefully, and raised from 


a pup. 
F OR the high school newspaper, feature 


material probably offers the most fer- 
tile field. Writing the story from a dif- 
ferent point of view with the human in- 
terest element predominant should prove 
fruitful and give freshness to an already 
known story. 

It has often been said that nobody reads 
editorials. That must be wrong. Perhaps 
nobody reads dull editorials. Would you? 
In the last issue of Literary Cavalcades 
there appeared an essay on semantics. Well, 
maybe here, among the intellectual and lit- 
erary brilliance of America’s aspiring fu- 
ture authors, the subject of words might 
be enticing. And perhaps you might have 
patience with the fellow who did not think 
it at least absorbing. 

But very few people read the dictionary 
for amusement; most of them have to be 
dragged to it to find necessary definitions. 
Yet I distributed copies of Literary Caval- 
cade to a class of industrial, commercial, 
and home ec students. The instruction was 
to read anything in the book that appealed 
to them. Within a few minutes, the snick- 
ers and chortles began. One after another, 
the students discovered the article, the es- 
say, the editorial, if you like, on semantics; 
only it was titled “Skinny, Thin, or Svelt.” 

Of course not every editorial can be hu- 
morous. But the serious ones can be dressed 


up in appealing garb. The average high 
school student is serious. He is deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of school life 
around him as well as with the ones in his 
home, in the immediate community, or in 
the big world in which he lives and will 
someday have to earn his living. It is not 
the editorial subject that is dull, it is the 
way the conventional ones are written. 
What about the feature pages, and the 
columns? These too, have been often ma- 
ligned. Too many of our student-writers 
attempt to imitate the popular gossip col- 
umnists. Is the “gossip” column bad in it- 
self? 


if you like; and it can be as bad or as good 


You can have it by any other name, 


as the sense and sense of humor of the 
writer. “Gossip” in poor taste is bad. In- 
teresting, humorous anecdotes about person- 
alities in the school, sympathetically handled, 
can be a joy to read. We are interested in 
other people, in our friends, in our acquaint- 
ances; that’s what makes us human. We 
like to read about them. The familiar es- 
say can find many a reader, but it takes 
a brilliant essayist to write it. Of course 
you are brilliant writers. If you were not, 
you would not be on your newspaper staff. 


—* the gossip column and the familiar 
essay are not the only feature mate- 
rial. One day a kitten found refuge from 
the cold winter in our publications office. 
For three days, a couple of editors kept the 
poor thing fed with milk and ice cream ° 
from the lunch room, kept it warm and 
comfortable in one of the desk drawers, and 
kept it all secret from their faculty adviser 
before he became suspicious of spots on 
the office floor where ice cream had dried. 
It made a full column story on the feature 
page. 
However, you may not all have accom- 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Junior College Division 


Preliminary Program Announcement 
Mrs. Harriet P. Cook, Chairman 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 


Morning Session: 
Afternoon Session: 


Panel Discussion 


Panel—Planning a Yearbook—Francis Skelton 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10 
Morning Session: Panel—Student leaders from Cazenovia Junior College 
This program will be integrated with the General Program and Dele- 
gates will be able to take advantage of the wide range of offerings during 


the three days of the Convention. 
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HAT is good writing for the pub- 
lication? I think good writing is 
interesting writing—writing which 

will be of maximum interest to the maxi- 
mum number of readers. 

I think I can safely assume that you 
student editors know the basic fundamen- 
tals of writing for a school publication. You 
know what writing a news story means, 
what the five W’s are, how the feature 
story differs from the news story, how the 
news story must meet the cut-off test, etc. 
But have you ever asked yourselves the 
question: Although I am following all the 
instructions given by my journalism text- 
book, is my writing really good? Is it in- 
teresting? 

You will agree that a considerable part of 
the news that appears in school papers is 
not really new. to the reader by the time 
the weekly or monthly paper is printed. The 
school reporter faces a great challenge in 
capturing reader interest than does the pro- 
fessional news writer for the metropolitan 
daily. How can he meet this challenge to- 
ward reader interest? 


He must “featurize” the news. He must 
exercise keen observation and must use his 
imagination in seeking out the interesting 
angle and in playing that up. He must in- 
troduce color into what might otherwise 
have been a dull report—but in so doing 
he must not distort the facts. He must 
point up the significant, the appealing, the 
timely in those facts. 


= McKeesport, Pa., a few years ago, the 

high school mourned the death of one 
of their alumni, who was killed in the war. 
This boy was not the only McKeesport 
boy killed in the war, I am sure. And I 
am sure that the daily newspaper must have 
reported his death in a factual kind of way, 
so that the event was known to most of 
the readers. But the student writer had 
to write a story about it for his school 
paper. And he wrote it in such a way that 
it won first prize in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Scholastic Writing Awards 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Press. And 
more than that—it went on to win the first 
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Good Writing for the Publication 


By JENNIE COPELAND 


National Secretary, Scholastic Awards 


prize in the National Scholastic Writing 
Awards, news story classification. Why did 
it win these honors? 


The story was very simple. It presented 
the facts—but it did something more. And 
that “something more” is what makes it 
good writing. The writer brought his imag- 
ination into play in presenting the facts. 
He showed an extraordinary amount of in- 
sight. His language was clear, direct, con- 
crete. It was vivid and colorful without 
being “fancy.” He seemed to identify him- 
self with the boy, with his family, in giving 
us meaningful background. It won the in- 
terest not only of the readers who may al- 
ready have known about the happening, but 
also the unanimous interest of the three na- 


tional judges—all top newspaper men. 


Perhaps the nearest approach to creative 
writing in the school paper may be found 
in the feature story and the editorial. Here 
the writer has an opportunity to express 
his originality. But here, too, the basic prin- 
ciple is simplicity. Do not overwrite. That 
is the greatest sin of the young journalist. 
He often buries the interesting facts in 
words, words, words. Perhaps the best ad- 
vice to the feature story writer is: Give 
special thought to a colorful beginning and 


a strong ending—and let the story tell it- 
self! 


A for the editorial, you know that the 

most effective editorials avoid preachi- 
ness, talking at the reader. The good edi- 
torial writer may get an important message 
across by suggestion or implication, by what 
it doesn’t say, but rather leaves to the imag- 
ination of the reader. 

Most of you are familiar with the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards by now—particularly 
since 15 leading newspapers in various parts 
of the country have been conducting pre- 
liminary Regional Scholastic Writing 
Awards programs this year. The best pieces 
in six journalism classifications, as well as 
other creative writing classifications, are se- 
lected by regional judges and then sent to 
Scholastic Magazines for national judging. 

I want to point out that our interest is 
good writing by individuals. Thus among 








Scholastic Magazines, New York, N. Y. 


the finalists an interview from a little mod- 
est mimeographed paper may be side by 
side with an interview from a more im- 
pressive-appearing paper, of a school where 
there are greater financial and mechanical 
resources for the printing of the paper. The 
interview from the little paper may even 
be better writing. 

You have heard of Gladys Schmitt, short 
story and novelist, author of “David the 
King” and other books—who is one of the 
national Scholastic Writing Awards judges 
this year. She says: “About 18 years ago 
I had the singular good fortune to win one 
of the Scholastic Writing Awards—a third 
prize in poetry. Although, about five years 
after that, I ceased to write poetry alto- 
gether and began to work in my chosen 
medium, fiction, I feel that Scholastic 
Awards did a great deal for me—gave me 
a conviction that I might reasonably harbor 
hopes for a literary career . . . helped me 
to see what sort of thing was being written, 
and was likely to be written in the future 
by members of my generation. There are 
a few rules that I would suggest to all stu- 
dent writers: . . . “Write about what you 
know. Your own world—your experiences 
and the things you’ve actually seen and 
heard—is as good as anybody’s world. By 
all means write about it. 

“Don’t be afraid to rewrite, five, ten, 
even fifteen times. The notion that the 
first version is best is the lazy man’s way 
of soothing his own conscience. What is 
written at fever heat will be all the better 
for several long looks in the icy cold.” 


1951 EPA Yearbook Issued 


The 1950 Yearbook of the Educational 
Press Association of America, just released, 
lists in 44 classifications 807 educational 
periodicals, and is useful to people who 
want to read and write in the field of edu- 
cation. It includes also lists of educational 
periodicals in other countries around the 
world. It is available at $1 per copy, from 
the Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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TROUBLE AND TRIBULATION 


While school people are supposed to live in ivory towers remote 
from the whirl and flow that affects others, those in the school 
publications field are brought face to face with every change in 
temperature in the economic life of the nation. There are times 
when we’d like to retreat to an ivory tower where we could busy 
ourselves with the educational aspects of Advisership but until such 
time as dollars and cents cease to be determining and deciding 
factors we'll have to take our world as we find it. 


One western Adviser writes: “We are having a hard year here. 
Printing costs have risen 25 per cent in the last two years. This 
has necessitated an increase in our charge for advertising from 75 
cents per column-inch to one dollar. Advertisers shuddered, and 
some stay out while others reduce space bought. We are dependent 
on military installations and war activity for boom here. It’s not 
a pleasant thing to get shipyards open only in case of war or war 
threats, but that’s our situation.” 


An eastern Adviser says, “We're caught in this way. Our city 
is not at all a wealthy community, wages are generally low and 
there are a large number of our student body who just can’t afford 
to pay more than $1 per year for a subscription. In advertising 
we are limited by the prices charged by the local papers. A school 
paper has to keep its rates a little lower than the cheapest adver- 
tising medium in the community. Here it is a weekly that specializes 
in country news. We have raised both subscription and advertising 
rates twice since 1945 but we’ve definitely reached the end of our 


” 


rope. 


In a small eastern city, one Adviser had his printing bill raised 
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$500 last year and he found himself faced with a similar raise this 
year. As the paper just couldn’t absorb the increase, he had to 
wait until almost Christmas before a compromise was reached. Now 
the increase is only $250! 


In another large eastern city, prices skyrocketed all over the 
town. So many papers were faced with discontinuance that an as- 
sistant superintendent called in a group of principals and Advisers 
to discuss the matter. An all-wide printing plant under Board of 
Education control is being considered. 


What this may lead to is anyone’s guess at the moment. The 
school publications have been a part of American school life since 
the days of the Revolution. Up to the present time they have been 
about 100 per cent self-supporting and proud of the fact. They 
are quite willing to keep on but they cannot do the impossible. 
Se far, the burden of support has rested with the Adviser with 
the help of an able and enthusiastic staff. The business group 
learned a great deal about finances from its experiences with local 
merchants and many followed along this line into advertising, pub- 
lishing and related fields. The editorial staff learned to cut its suit 
according to the cloth. Everyone learned something which could 
be carried over into adult life. 


While the publications do not look for charity there are in- 
numerable instances in which these young people have been charged 
all the traffic would bear. It is estimated that school publications 
do a matter of 25 million dollars worth of business a year. In these 
days of astronomical figures that’s hardly a drop in the bucket. 
But in terms of 25 cents to $1 an inch for advertising and 5 cents 
a copy to $1 and more a semester for subscriptions, all of it out 
of the pockets of boys and girls and much of it self-earned, that 
means a great deal. 


We are most anxious to see the papers and magazines and year- 
books keep on with their publishing and to continue to train the 
future leaders of this country as writers and business men and 
women as well as to see the continuous unfolding of a sense of 


We are 


anxious, also, to see the Advisers relieved of some of their heavy 


high responsibility as they progress with their duties. 


burdens if no more than school time for the performance of their 
duties. 


But we have some apprehensions at the present approach. It 
is doubtful if papers will be priced out of existence in any great 
number. They are so firmly entrenched in the schools that some 
official means will be taken to assure their continuance. The deeper 
and more disturbing thought is that a advantageous bit of free 
enterprise is being forced into public support and maintenance. 


The Advisers and their staffs will do what they can but they can- 
not be blamed if they are forced to cooperate with the inevitable. 
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YEARBOOKS---A SUGGESTION 


“The yearbook staff of the school where it is a tradition to make 
each year’s book bigger and better than the one of the year before 
now meets a real challenge. Maybe it is time to concentrate efforts 
on ‘better’ and admit that ‘bigger’ can be spared without much 
sacrifice,” states the Editor of School Activities in his December, 
1950, issue. 
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With the Press Associations 


Florida is making some changes in the 
setup of the school press activities which 
have been spearheaded by the Adviser to 
student publications and their staffs at the 
Bolles School in Jacksonville for the past 
several years. The SOUTHEASTERN 
INTERSCHOLASTIC SOCIETY OF 
JOURNALISM which they established as 
a regional group and which has met in dif- 
ferent parts of Florida in the past, is to 
merge its interests with a new organization 
to be known as the FLORIDA SCHO- 
LASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION. It is 
believed a strong state journalism associa- 
tion is more vital to the schools within the 
state than a regional society. At the De- 
cember meeting of the SISJ at Orlando, 
Mr. Rae O. Weimer, Director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Florida, 
and Mr. Paul Jones, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the same school, presented plans 
for a 1951 Convention of the new organi- 
zation which will be held at the University 
in Gainesville. 

At the December meeting, Dr. Laurence 
R. Campbell, Dean of the newly established 
School of Journalism at Florida State Uni- 
versity at Tallahassee, was the principal 
speaker. Dr. Campbell, formerly at the 
University of Oregon, where he was largely 
responsible for the establishment of one of 
the strongest press groups in the northwest, 
and book review editor of The Review, is 
now in his first year in Florida and is enter- 
ing actively into school press work there. 

It was decided, also, that the 1952 Con- 
vention would be held at Daytona Beach 
with Miss Rosa Mahaffey of the Mainland 
High School as the hostess. 


Alice T. Barlow, President of the ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, has named seven Advis- 
ers to serve for three-year terms on the 21- 
member Planning Council. It will be the 
duty of the members to work closely with 
the Advisers Association and with the Di- 
tector of the ISHSPA in planning the an- 
nual convention and in carrying out other 
association activities. Among the projects 
under consideration is a survey of advertis- 
ing rates and revenues, publishing expenses 
and circulation figures, according to the 
High School Journalist, the Association’s 
publication. 


Th PHILADELPHIA CON. 
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FERENCE of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Southeastern Regional 
Group of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, and the Philadelphia Public 
School Press Association, held its annual 
meeting at Drexel Institute of Technology 
on Saturday, January 13. Approximately 
500 editors and Advisers from the schools 
of the Philadelphia area were present for 
the morning session which included eleven 
sectional meetings, five clinics, a Junior 
High School, an Elementary School and an 
Advisers meeting and a concluding general 
assembly at which Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, 
Educational Director of Station WCAU 
spoke on “Television—A Ringside Seat for 
Today’s News Parade.” 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 
authorities of Drexel who have served as 
host to this gathering for the past thirteen 
years. Miss Ernestine Robinson of George 
School, Pa., was Chairman and Charles F. 
Troxell, Frankford High; Dorothy Cathell, 
Abington High; Mary Baylson, Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls; Charlotte 
French, Wagner Junior High; Josephine 
Halbigm, Mayfair School, and Frances 
Brown of Haverford Township Junior 
High School, were members of her Com- 


mittee. 


OSP Bulletin for January carries an out- 
line of the five regional conferences that 
are to be held this month throughout Ore- 
gon and also a preview of the Scholastic 
Press Short Course to be given between 
June 25 and July 7 next summer. News- 
papers and yearbooks will be covered dur- 
ing the session. 


The PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS has completed its plans for the 1951 
All-Coast Press Clinic to be held at the 
University of Washington on February 23- 
24. Last year, more than 400 delegates from 
seven western states attended and the num- 
ber is expected to be larger this year. The 
number of sectional meetings has been in- 
creased from 24 to 36. Included is a “re- 
fresher course” for Advisers. The program 
looks as if every phase of a publication’s 


problems had been covered. 


More than 100 students and advisers 
from 15 schools in the Baltimore area at- 


(Continued on Page 11) 





Coming Events 


23-24 February — Clinic, Pacific Slope 
School Press, University of Washington. 

8-10 March — Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

16 March—Virginia High School League, 
Legislative Council Meeting, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

March (Late or early April — Annual 
meeting, Kentucky High School Press As- 
sociation, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 

7 April—Annual Convention, Maryland 
Scholastic Press Association, University of 


Maryland, College Park. 
19-20 April—Annual Convention, South 


Carolina Scholastic Press Association, New- 
berry, South Carolina. 

21 April — Annual Meeting, Northeast- 
ern Ohio Scholastic Press Association, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

27-28 April — Southern Interscholastic 
Press Associatoin, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

April (No date given—Annual meeting, 
Southeastern Interscholastic Society of 
Journalism, Gainesville, Florida. 

April (No date given) —Northern Michi- 
gan Regional Press Association, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant. 

3-5 May — Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Lone Star Division, Austin, 
Texas. 

10-11 May—Interscholastic League Press 
Conference, Big City Division, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

May (No date given) — Central New 
York State School Press Association, Rich- 
field Springs, New York, Central School. 

May (No date given) —Annual Conven- 
tion, Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, Arkansas High School Press Asso- 
ciation, Little Rock. 


Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, New Mexico High School Press 
Association, Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. 

Spring, 1951, date undecided — Annual 
meeting, United High School Press of West 
Virginia, Marshall College, Huntington. 
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Poetry of the Month... 


The selections of poetry for this month were made by the Rev. 
H. B. Furay, S.]., Moderator of the Ateneo Quarterly of the Ateneo 
de Manila in the Philippines. In forwarding them he wrote, “We 
de not print exchanges so I have made the requested selections of 
poems from those submitted by our own students. They have come 
from our first two issues of the year, August and October, 1950, 
for our school year here begins at the end of June. One poem came 
from our forthcoming December issue.” 

These poems from far across the seas possess a depth of meaning 
and a skill in expression that offer thoughtful contrast to those nor- 


mally appearing on this page. 


SUNRIFT 


Into my house of life, ravaged by wind and storm, 
Sunlight has forced its way, pale and austere— 

I who was arrogant, prouder than Lucifer, 

Lean to it, kneel to it, touch it with fear. 


It cannot warm my heart, crystalled in blocks of ice; 
It cannot warm my hand shaking with cold. 
Still I am drunk with joy, prostrate with gratitude— 
Sunlight, however thin, glimmers with gold. 
Percival Olarte, 52 

y 7 7 
Many the sights that glorify the sky: 
Sundown’s frescoes soft-plastered in lucent gold; 
The mutable murals of morn drawn by cold dawn 
Dawn six hours past; those two eastern hills 
She used for ladders; the feather-cloud frills 
That fair-weather the sky with a limpid sheen; 
At hot noon, now, a leafy fretwork of green . . . 
And look, look at that lone cloud lolling by! 


Yes, dear? The blue? Oh yes, the eternal blue! 
Clear depth of constancy, the wishing well 
Of heaven! Take this coin here. Close your eyes. 
Now wish, and wish well. . . Wait. I’ll have mine, too. 
Now toss! (Hers, true-blue love, mine—youth is wise— 
Guess what.) Wishes bartered, how young hearts swell. 
Leonidas V. Benesa, ’52 
Y 7 7 
BUGLES 


Far call the bugles and set my heart to burning, 
Soft-calling bugles that give my heart no peace. 

The far ways are calling, my wanderer’s feet are turning 
To seek beyond the sunsets, to seek beyond the seas. 


The wide world over that song is ever calling, 

The far, far cry of bugles—proud and unafraid: 

Through woods that have only known the dry leaves falling, 
By long-lost caverns where the gypsy dead are laid. 


The swift oar splashing and the wild wind roaring, 
These have been the lullabies that rocked me to my sleep; 
The white sail shaking like an eagle’s pinions soaring, 


The moaning of the,tempest as he walks upon the deep. 


Hark! I hear them calling, the bugles . . . bugles singing, 
But now the bugles tell me I must no longer roam; 

At last their song comes louder, the magic bugles ringing, 
The angel bugles drawing my truant footsteps home. 


Maximor V. Soliven, "51 


A a 
TO CORDELIA 


Keep your soul as fair 
As the blossom in your hair, 
My sweet. 
Like the flower, your hair may fade 
Ere life’s journey you have made; 
But your soul, 
My sweet, 


Ah, never! 


Keep your soul as bright 
As the eyes of you tonight, 
My sweet. 
Bright eyes, you may sometime be 
Lusterless as the sunless sea; 
But your soul, 
My sweet, 
Ah, never! 


Oh, keep it pure as now 
Is your snowy brow, 
My sweet. 
Flesh must die and someday know 
Worm and soilure here below; 
But your soul, 
My sweet, 
Ah, never! 


Percival Olarte, ’52 
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REFLECTIONS AT BA’Y (*) 


Once when before my eyes this breathing lake 
Would yield a laughing egret to the sky, 

I’d wonder why the placid pool would shake, 
Would shudder, gasp, would heave a liquid sigh. 


And here, where bamboo stoops to kiss and grace 
With limpid coquetry or whispered lore 
The fretful wrinkles on Laguna’s face, 


I’d wonder why the waters wept the more. 


But that was long ago. Today, a heart 
Cried out for you who, like an egret, fled— 
A lake disturbing; who, with laughing art, 
Did steal a soul’s serenity and sped 


Away. Wherefore, an empty lake will pine; 
I know, because an empty heart is mine. 
Antonio P. G. Manuud, 52 


_ (*) Laguna de Ba’y is a large lake on the island of Luzon. 
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Aiming for the Best 


By NORINE CARGILL, GRACE SMITH, 
VICTORIA EADE 


Associate Junior Editors, State College 
News, Albany State Teachers College, 
Albany, N. Y. 


E, the authors of this article, are 

the three Associate Editors of the 

State College News at Albany 
State Teachers College. It is not our pur- 
pose to change any ideas that the reader 
may have on what constitutes a good news 
story. We are attempting to explain what 
we think a good news story should contain 
and how we try to teach our reporters the 
techniques of good news coverage. The main 
points which we shall discuss are the lead, 
the body, and the headline of what we con- 
sider a good news article. Now that you’ve 
met Norine, Grace and Vickie, associate 
editors—on with the article. 

“The news story is a record of facts. 
What the reader wants when he opens his 
paper is to find out what is going on in 
the world about him. The newspaper is his 
textbook. of :life as it is being lived.” As 
we see it, perhaps the greatest problem lies 
in what determines a good news story in 


_ that in reality it is an opinion of different 


people. The goal which every newspaper 
should attempt to attain is that of knowing 
who reads the newspaper, and how to please 
their readers. 

No matter what point of view you take 
concerning the content of a news story, you 
must have a good lead as a manner of ap- 
proaching the audience. “In order that he 
may get the facts of the story without much 


thought, they must be presented clearly, 


forcefully, and concisely. The opening sen- 
tence must give the salient facts—in other 
words, it must sum up the news in a nut- 
shell. This summary of facts is called the 
lead. It is to the news story what the topic 
sentence is to the paragraph. And it, like 
the topic sentence, should be developed step 
by step. Every news story must consist of 
two parts: the lead and the body of the 
article which is the detailed account of what 
is reported in the lead.” 


WV regard the above excerpt, taken from 

Wrinn’s Elements of Journalism, 
basic in respect to our own news story. We 
have tried to incorporate these beliefs into 
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the writings of our sophomore reporters, 
which was a difficult task. In regard to our 
lead paragraphs, we are showing some of 
the poor ones which we received at the be- 
ginning of the school year. 

“Religious Clubs at State are planning 
various activities and receptions for new- 
comers tonight and during the coming 
week.” “Inter-Sorority Council, and fra- 
ternities Kappa Delta Rho and Edward 
Eldred Potter Club, have released informa- 
tion concerning their groups.” A grave crit- 
icism to be made concerning both these 
leads is that they are too general and do 
not give pertinent details that are included 
later on in the body of the story. As the 
situation was in the Religious Clubs story, 
a big dance was being planned especially 
for newcomers and future plans included an 
important speaker who was to address one 
of the clubs on campus. None of this was 
reported in the lead, which consisted solely 


of this one sentence, just as the latter lead 
did. 

The lead on the Inter-Sorority, Inter- 
Fraternity story did not include the fact 
that one of the fraternities was holding its 
biggest rush party of the year, nor the fact 
that Inter-Sorority had released regulations 
concerning rushing of freshman girls and 
transfers during the year. Again, there was 
only one sentence in the lead which said ab- 
solutely nothing in comparison to the actual 
body of the story. 

However, after pointing out the mistakes 
made in their leads, the sophomores wrote 
better ones to make the story more interest- 
ing. A few of these leads were: 


“Final plans for the annual Inter-Fra- 
ternity, Inter-Sorority Christmas Ball have 
been released by Co-Chairmen Beverly Kuhl- 
kin and James Dunn, Seniors. The formal 
will be held tomorrow night in the Ten 
Eyck ballroom from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
with music provided by Harry Vincent and 
his orchestra. Bids for the dance are $3, 
tax included, and they will be sold at the 
door the night of the dance.” “The Junior 
Revue, ‘Here’s New York,’ will be pre- 
sented at 8:30 p.m. tonight in Page Hall, 
according to Patricia Dargusch, "52, Di- 
rector of the Production. The musical re- 


(Continued on Page 16) 





CSP Advisers Association 


Preliminary Program Announcement 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1951 
GENERAL MEETING—McMillin Theatre, 11:00 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Bryan Barker, President 


I. Reading of Minutes: Mrs. Marion C. Sorisi, Secretary-Treasurer 
II. Treasurer’s Report: Mrs. Marion C. Sorisi, Treasurer 


III. Unfinished Business: 


Reports of Projects by Committee Chairmen 

1. The Advisers Bulletin: Miss Mary E. Murray 

2. The Anniversary Volume: Charles F. Troxell 

3. Outstanding Service Medal-Students: Bryan Barker 

4. Elementary Publications Fundamentals: Raymond S. Michael 
5. Revised Elementary Score Sheet: Raymond S. Michael 


IV. New Business: 


1. CARE—Book Fund: Miss Mary E. Murray 

2. Remarks by CSPA Director: Joseph M. Murphy 

3. Speaker: Miss Elsie Till, Roosevelt Junior High School, New 
Brunswick, N..J., and 1949-50 Exchange Teacher in England 
—Subject: English Schools compared with United States 


Schools 


4. Announcements by the President 
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These editorials were selected by the mem- 
bers of the journalism class of the Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, High School, under the di- 
rection of Ambrose P. Spencer, Adviser to 
the Black and Gold, the student newspaper. 
The staff of the publication was busy on 
current issues and the class made the selec- 
tion while engaged in the study of the high 
school editorial page. 


WORLD WAR 2! 

It’s dark outside and you’re home alone. 
Mother and Dad have gone to a late show, 
so, having finished your school work, we 
find you completely relaxed in the big over- 
stuffed armchair, engrossed in a good book. 
You’ve been listening unconsciously to a 
late-at-night disk jockey program, and to 
all outward appearances have been enjoying 
one of those moments which happens but 
once or twice in a lifetime. 

A news bulletin flashes over the airwaves 
and the words “Korea—pushed back” make 
you sit up and listen, leaving your Don 
Quixote to his own troubles for the moment. 

The news is over now, but you find it 
impossible to concentrate on your book. 
Your mind instead is halfway around the 
world, in Korea; in a country which, though 
12,000 miles away, has come to mean next- 
door to you and millions of other young 
Americans like you. 

Yes, it certainly looks as if we’ve got our- 
selves into a mess over there. You remem- 
ber the announcers predicting our all-out 
war in a few days. You also remember your 
parents and relatives saying, “You'll be in 
this one.” If things do turn out that way, 
you think, what’s going to happen to me? 
Right now it means registering within five 
days of your eighteenth birthday and then 
hoping you never do get your “Greetings.” 
It might mean postponing college for a few 
years, or maybe altogether. But then in a 
glow of patriotism you justify it with the 
fact that you will be fighting for America, 
for liberty and freedom and a dozen other 
mellifluous words and phrases you’ve read 
in your history book and don’t remember 
just now. So you take the optimist’s point 
of view and conclude you’re going to have 
to go some day anyway and you might as 
well do so fighting for something worth 
while. 

Then, almost in the same breath, you no- 
tice the headline of the newspaper lying at 
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Editorials . . . Choice of the Month 


“Vote registration light here 
8 8 
Voters generally disinter- 


your feet. 
and over state. 
ested.” Your sweet revery comes to an 
abrupt end. Below it is another, “Two 
more lynchings in South,” and to top it all 
off, “Former Congressional leader granted 
parole.” 

You begin to wonder—whether you will 
be giving your life so that these people can 
live too, and make a mockery of American 
democracy. 

You remember what your social science 
teacher once said. “Nothing worth while 
was ever gained by doing or giving nothing 
in return for it. Democracy is what we 
make it. We're like a giant football team. 
Each must do his part. The greatest bat- 
tles for America were won on the home 
front.” You think if that were true it looks 
like we’re due for a major battle soon. 

Someone at the door interrupts 
thoughts. It’s your Mother and Dad home 
again. Tomorrow is the last chance for 
voter registration and they haven’t “done 
their duty.” 

Your home front war was about to begin. 


The Skyrocket 
Wausau Senior High School 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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UN STILL WORKS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 

October 24th was the fifth birthday of 
the United Nations, which was created to 
help establish a permanent world peace. Al- 
though young in years, the organization has 
been through many difficult situations since 
its formation. 

The most important of these was the Ko- 
rean crisis. The UN was faced with a 
tough decision! Should it deal with the 
Russian aggressors squarely? Or should it 
go back on its duties and become a weak 
and helpless League of Nations? 

The United Nations decided to risk war 
with Russia by acting to defend South Ko- 
rea. The UN saw its challenge and has 
risen to meet it successfully. 

Many people believe the UN has out- 
lived its useful purpose, however. They use 
convincing arguments. The world body can 
never work with Russia hamstringing every 
constructive effort. Russia’s veto could have 
blocked action in Korea, had she been pres- 
ent in the Security Council at the time. 
The Soviet Union has used the UN as a 
sounding board for its vicious propaganda 





against the West. 

While these statements may be true, there 
are some reasons for keeping the UN as 
it is. Most of our leaders feel that Russia 
should remain in the organization because 


it provides a common meeting place where 
disagreements can be threshed out. It main- 
tains at least a semblance of world unity. 
Now a method is being worked out to get 
around the much-abused veto. 

The UN has kept global concord for five 
troublesome years. That is a big job. We 
can do no better than give it our full sup. 
port for the coming years, which may well 
see “the fabric of world peace strained to 


the breaking point.” 


The Badger 
Prescott Senior High School 
Prescott, Arizona 


RECKLESS DUCK... 


Reckless, speedy driving was nothing out 
of the ordinary with Danny, the Dangerous 
Duck. 

The highways were speedways to him. 
His souped-up jitney was a common sight 
along the streets and alleys. 

Danny the Duck was known to show off 
just a wee bit for a certain quaint quacker 
named Dardenelle. Often when they went 
car-riding, he tried to drive by the “no- 
hands-on-the-wheel” method. 

Now no one could say the Duck had 
no warning of sad things to come. He had 
many minor collisions and run-ins with traf- 
fic officials during high school days. But 
there are always those who do not heed a 
wise word of warning. 

Thus Danny continued his reckless reel- 
ing on the road, and came nearer and 
nearer his sad fate. 

Halloween was coming up, and the kids 
in the class had planned a doozy of a party. 
Natch, Danny and Dardenelle were going. 

The night of the party came. Every one 
had gay fun. Afterwards . . . well, the com- 
bination of high-spirits, showing off, and 
the ever present car, totaled up to exactly: 
three injured, and One Dead Duck. 


The East High Scroll 
East High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


JOLSON STARS IN LAST ROLE 

Al Jolson, king of the entertainment 
world, starred in his last performance, Oc- 
tober 24, when grief-stricken people from 
all classes gathered at the Temple Israel 
in Hollywood to pay him their last respects. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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RE you the administrator of a six or 
A eight year elementary school, or the 
teacher of one of these graduating 
classes? Have you considered the possibili- 
ties of making a yearbook with your stu- 
dents? It can be an interesting project for 
them during that last term with you. 

Costs previously hindered the developing 
of an elementary school annual. The school 
administrator would soon drop the idea 
when he heard of two thousand as the cost 
of printing the high school yearbook. Since 
World War II, companies have developed 
low cost yearbooks designed to meet the 
While many 
of the photographic reductions and enlarge- 


needs of the small school. 


ments are not permittetd, and various print 
types are not used, the photo-offset method 
yearbook reproduction is sufficiently devel- 
oped to give the students an excellent year- 
book. 

Cost of the books vary depending on the 
number of pages and the type of cover 
used. Here are examples of costs: 

16 pages—heavy paper cover, 100 books, 
offer individual student photography service, 
$135.00. National School Service, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

24 pages—heavy paper cover, 50 books, 
offer individual student photography service, 
$153.00. 

24 pages—heavy paper cover, 100 books, 
$180.00. School Photo Service—Kay-Cee 
Press, Kansas City, Missouri. 

40 pages—cardboard cover, 100 books, 
$199.00. W. B. Bradbury Co., New York 
City, N. Y. 

The school is under no financial obliga- 
tion when taking the individual student 
photo service. These companies take the 
individual student pictures on speculation. 
If the student wishes to purchase an en- 
velope with one 5-inch x 7-inch, one 3-inch 
x 5-inch and 20 wallet size pictures, costing 
two dollars, he may. These companies fur- 
nish the school with two glossy prints of 
each student for use in the yearbook. The 
school receives 10 or 15 per cent on the 
sale of these pictures which can be used 
to reduce the cost of each book, or be ap- 
plied to the cost of film, flash-bulbs and de- 
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Roosevelt School 
Union City, N. J. 


veloping and printing of other group activi- 
ties of the school. 


A° part of the yearbook contract, all 
companies furnish a number of blank 
pages about 11x 14 inches or larger. The 
students, under the supervision of the teach- 
er, arrange and paste the material on these 
sheets. A supply of paste, art directions, 
theme suggestions and a dummy book for 


plans are also supplied. 


A general plan for a small yearbook 
would have space to include pictures of the 
school, principal, supervising principal, mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, faculty, 
individual pictures of the graduates, student 
clubs and activities. The students on the 
composition or pasting crew just paste the 
pictures and write-ups on the blank sheets. 
It is as simple as that. Group activities, 
classes and school clubs are photographed 
by the students. Many sixth and eighth 
grade graduates have cameras capable of 
taking excellent group pictures. Art work 
drawn with black India ink is also done by 
the more capable students. The typing is 


also done by the students. With a little 


Developing an Elementary School Yearbook 


By HAROLD HAINFELD 


training, two or three students can do an 
excellent job. The typewriter print is the 
printing that is reproduced. Clean the keys 
and use a new ribbon before starting. All 
the material is assembled and pasted. When 
finished, the sheets are sent to the company 
for reproduction. 

Our graduating class elect two co-editors, 
who assign the various staff positions. With 
graduating classes averaging 35 students for 
the past three years, each student orders 
two yearbooks. All companies will provide 
two different colored covers. Thus, with a 
minimum of 100 books at the lower cost, 
the students use one yearbook to replace 
the conventional autograph book, while the 
other is kept clean for relatives and friends. 
Enough activities of the lower classes is in- 
cluded to insure the sale of twenty-five ad- 
ditional annuals. The five remaining year- 
books are for the administration, Board of 
Education and Library files. 


NTRY in the CSPA Yearbook Criti- 
que is of great value to the new as 


well as the old Adviser. Suggestions by the 


(Continued on Page 16) 





GETTING IT READY—Eighth grade students at the Roosevelt School, Union City, 


N. J., pasting up the material for the Roosevelt School Review. 





Features of the Month... 


The features in this issue of the Review 
were selected by the staff of The Monocle, 
John Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Va., under the direction of Miss Charles 
Anthony, the Adviser. 


PHOTOGRAPHER UNFOLDS 
STORY OF EXCITING HOBBY 

[ Renewing interviews with John Marshall 
graduates. | 

“Being a newspaper photographer is not 
the glamorous job that some persons imag- 
ine it is,” said Charlie Rosson, News Leader 
and Times-Dispatch photographer, as he 
thumbled through a Quill and Scroll scrap- 
book the day he photographed the Key Club 
Sweetheart. 

Rosson is a former Marshallite. While 
at John Marshall he was art editor of The 
Record, the school magazine, a member of 
the Marshallite staff, and a Quill and Scroll 
Society member. 

“Photography was a hobby during my 
high school days. I used to take pictures 
around school with a box camera,” he re- 
called. 

Charlie worked for the highway depart- 
ment as an engineering draftsman after he 
was out of school, but photography re- 
mained his hobby. 

“I don’t like to be tied down,” he 
laughed. “I like to be on the go.” 

In 1939 he began taking pictures on the 
side. Photography became his occupation 
when he began to work for a local studio. 

Finally in 1945 he switched from his in- 
side job to become photographer for the 
two local newspapers where he has been 
working ever since. 

“Sports, especially football, are my favo- 
s” he “but 
thumbs down on club women. That’s the 
bitter that comes with the sweet.” 


rite asi remarked, 


Monocle 
John Marshall High School 
Richmond, Va. 
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FEAST OVER THERE 


By Tom Hanks 

“Hey, Joe, what day is today?” 

“Thursday—the 23rd, I think.” 

“Hey, that’s Thanksgivin’, a holiday. If 
we wuz home we could stay in bed. Oh, 
well, my ‘piller’ has mud on it anyway.” 

“Yea, and we still haven’t taken that 
hill. We wouldn’t want Uncle Joe to 
have an outpost behind our lines, would 


Ten 


we? Ya got any rations left?” 
€ 3 . , ” 
, 
“Yes, but my canteen’s dry as a bone. 


I wish 
they wouldn’t pack bugs in the rations. Y’d 


“Well, we eat today anyway. 


think they’d know better; the bugs, that is.” 

“I never was a picky eater. Pass the 
‘turkey’.” 

“It'll have to be aly king. I musta’ set 
on it.” 

“That’s better than nothin’, but ta think 
I wuz fussin’ cuz we had ham instead of 
turkey last Thanksgivin’!” 

The Courier 


Normandy High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISS IRENE EDEN 


A strawberry blonde with blue eyes, a 
beautiful complexion, and a wonderfully 
warm smile—that’s Miss Irene Eden, one 
of Central’s recent additions to the faculty. 

Miss Eden, who teaches math in Room 
318, is the executive sponsor of the senior 
class, and it is her job to help plan the 
senior activities. She has just recently fin- 
ished working on the senior elections, and 
she now goes on to plan the senior banquet, 
baccalaureate services, and commencement. 

Even as a little girl, Miss Eden’s ambition 
was to be a teacher. She got her first teach- 
ing experience while still in grade school 
when she would often ask all the girls in 
the neighborhood over to her grandmother’s 
house to play school. Miss Eden, of course, 
always played the part of the teacher. 

Miss Eden has a tendency not to remem- 
ber embarrassing moments, but, like most 
other people, there are a few things she 
can’t possibly forget. One day when she 
was sitting at her desk talking to a group 
of people, she unconsciously tilted her chair 
back on its legs. She suddenly noticed she 
was no longer sitting in the chair, and was 
surprised to find herself almost unconscious- 
ly sprawled on the floor. Her visitors were 
kind enough to help her up though. 

She is also frequently reminded of a few 
things she used to do when she was a baby. 
It seems Miss Eden had a touch of gypsy 
in her because,whign she was very small, 


she used to run away from home. It finally 
got so bad that her mother had to tie her 
to the clothes line so she would stay where 
she belonged. She was, however, able to 
run the full length of the line. Miss Eden 
still loves to travel, and she got the biggest 


thrill of her life when she flew from Den- 
ver to Lincoln several years ago. 

Like many women, Miss Eden likes to 
knit and listen to good music, but she dif- 
fers from most women in the fact that she 
is an avid sports fan. She loves football and 
is an ardent supporter of her alma mater, 
the University of Nebraska. She also likes 
any other sport you could possibly mention. 
She loves to play ping pong and badminton, 
and she used to coach a volley ball team in 
Syracuse, Nebraska. 

Her first reaction to Central was that the 
school was a big place, and she thoroughly 
sympathizes with all new pupils who have 
trouble finding their way around. She was, 
and still is, impressed with Central’s fine 
teachers and the high quality of the stu- 
dents. She is very happy to have the op- 
portunity to be a member of Central’s 
faculty. 

She is not the only one who is lucky, 
though, for Central is also fortunate to get 
such a wonderful, all-around person as a 
new faculty member. 


Central High Register 
Central High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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FOUR DISTRAUGHT BRAIN 
SQUEEZERS SPEND HOLIDAY 
SNOWED-UNDER 
By Sarah Stembridge 

“Lost, kidnapped, or strayed” . . . what 
happened to the four GW pedagogues who 
failed to show up at school after the 
Thanksgiving holidays? Rumors quickly 
spread that Mrs. Spangler, Miss McElrath, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Craig were snowbound 
in all parts of the United States! 

Miss McElrath, who was marooned (she 
thought forever) at Goodwin’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia, relates her only tragic experience. 
Her father put the chains on her tires back- 
that mistake resulted in four 
punctured tires! The question is: “Did she 


ward and 


have to buy a complete set of tires or did 
she attach sleigh runners?” 

Stranded in Charleston, West Virginia, 
with the snow piled two feet high might 
seem like fun to some people but not to 
Mrs. Spangler. Warnings of hazardous 
highways blared forth in a steady stream 
from the automobile radio as she and her 
daughter cruised nervously home over the 
icy roads. 

Can’t you imagine how it would feel to 
wait twelve hours for a bus? Mr. Smith 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Anne O’Hare McCormick, Edi torial 
Writer for The New York Times who will 
serve as the guest speaker with a panel of 
six student editors on the Youth Forum to 
be conducted during the Convention on Sat- 
urday morning, March 10, on the topic: 
“The Free Press in Today’s World” by 
Miss Dorothy Gordon, Moderator. Mrs. 
McCormick is one of the most distinguished 
journalists of the day and she occupies an 
outstanding position in the field of the in- 
terpretation of international affairs. 

The Forum will be broadcast over Sta- 
tion WQXR from the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria preceding the conclud- 
ing Luncheon of the 27th Annual CSPA 
The six student editors will 
be picked from widely separated parts of 
the United States as they register for the 


coming event. 


Convention. 


With the Press Association 
(Continued from Page 5) 


tended the second annual all-day COL- 
LEGIAN PRESS convention for junior 
high school publications Saturday, January 
20, at the Baltimore City College. 

Miss Mary Wright Silvey, assistant to 
the editor of The Journal, official publi- 
cation of National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., was the principal 
speaker. 

The Herald, Hamilton Junior High 
School, of which Miss Carolyn Wheeder 
is editor-in-chief and Hyman Levin, Ad- 
viser, won the Collegian victory trophy for 
the best over-all monthly newspaper. 

Robert S. Moyer, writer on education for 
The Evening Sun, was chairman of the 
committee of judges for the individual 
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Private Schools Division 


Preliminary Program Announcement 
J. Kenneth Snyder, Chairman 
For the fifteenth consecutive year, private school delegates attending 
the March Convention will have an opportunity to participate in a dis- 
cussion of problems peculiar to their publications in the following special 
meetings: 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8 
Clinic and Discussion Meeting—Short talks by Advisers and editors 
and general discussion will occupy the first hour. Delegates are urged to 
present specific problems in the editing of newspapers and magazines. 
Competent journalists familiar with private school publications will give 
constructive criticisms on newspapers and magazines submitted for 
analysis. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 
There will be a continuation of the discussion of specific problems 
led by student editors and Advisers. An effort is being made to secure 
an outstanding speaker to deliver an address that will be of special interest 
to private school delegates. 

Every effort will be made at these meetings to enable private school 
delegates to meet informally to exchange views and to become acquainted 
with one another. To get the widest possible participation, the Chairman 
of the Division requests that delegates and Advisers who will take part 
with short discussions fill in the following form and mail it in time to 
include their names on the program. 


Mail to: J. Kenneth Snyder, 


847 S. Beaver Street, 


SCHOOL 
PUBLICATION . 
ADDRESS 
SPEAKER (S) 


POSITION (S) ON STAFF 


TITLE OF TALK(S).... 


writing contests which included the follow- 
ing senior high school publication advisers: 
Miss Rosalie M. Lephardt, Baltimore City 
College; Miss Mae Allen, Douglass High 
School; Miss Marjorie Graffin, Western 
High School; and Miss Dorothy Hilde- 
brandt, Patterson Park High School. 

In the afternoon session, clinics were con- 
ducted by the several judges in various 
fields of writing. 

Speeches and several of the clinics were 
recorded by members of the audio-visual de- 
partment of City College, and entertainment 
was furnished by the Radio Broadcasting 
Club of the school. Representatives of the 
music department conducted group singing. 

Director of publications at City College, 
Prof. James C. Leonhart, who is past re- 


York, Pa. 


gional director of the National Association 
of Journalism Directors (Southeastern 
States), was convention faculty adviser. 
Prof. Walter N. Linthicum, business adviser 
of publications at City College, including 
the sponsoring newspaper, was convention 
financial counsel. 

Announcements of conventions to come 
soon were made, including Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association’s 27th annual con- 
ference, March 8, 9, and 10 at Columbia 
University; Maryland Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, April 7, at the University of 
Maryland; Tri-State Convention, April 25, 
Temple University, Philadelphia; and the 
Southern Interscholastic Press Association, 
April. 27 and 28 at..Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia. 





Cost Chart Clarifies Budget Plans in 
Producing Small School Annuals 


NEW development in the small 

school annuals field is the cost 

chart method of determining the 
size, issue and quality desired before even 
the first word has been typed or a picture 
selected for future publication. 

Outlined in circulars issued by the W. B. 
Bradbury Co., of New York City, long ac- 
tive in the publishing of college magazines, 
the new project is known as the Ivy Plan. 

The “cost chart” looks like the familiar 
tables on the bottom of a road map. Up 
and down the left-hand edge are sections 
numbered from 100 to 1000 in multiples 
of 50. Each section is divided into three 
parts, a-b-c. Across the top are the figures 
24-28-32, etc., up to 200, increasing in mul- 
tiples of four. 

Opposite the letters a-b-c in each section 
are figures in dollars and cents. By deciding 
on the plan desired, as illustrated by a-b-c, 
by reading the perpendicular column giving 
the number of copies desired, and by read- 
ing across the top where the number of 
pages are given, one can determine what 
each copy of a proposed yearbook will cost. 


LAN “a” calls for the preparation of 
its own copy by a school for direct 
reproduction. It can be prepared on a type- 
writer and mounted on oversized master lay- 
out pages which are reduced 20 per cent in 
printing. Titles and headlines are printed 
by the Company on Linotype machines. 
Plan “b” provides complete typesetting of 
all copy by the Company. Lower body type 
is set on electric machines; headlines and 
advertising matter are set on linotypes. Type 
faces and size are standard for body copy 
while headlines are set to fit the space. 


Plan “c” provides the best the Company 
can do for books of this type. All copy is 
typeset in a variety of faces for body and 
heads and in the advertising section. 

The Ivy Plan provides 100-pound enam- 
elled paper stock at standard prices for all 
three grades of books. Durand covers, 
Smythe binding and unlimited use of pic- 
tures and printed materials are included. 
Standard sets of divider or title pages are 
available but schools may supply their own 
within reasonable limits. It is preferred that 
schools design their own special pages but 
if assistance is desired it will be provided. 


Twelve 


Offset lithography or planographing is 
used in the printing. 

Circulars covering the plan have been sent 
to approximately 30,000 schools throughout 
the United States. 


Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 10) 


can ... that’s why he decided to stay in 
Pittsburg an extra day. But that was no 
place to be with three feet of snow! Just 
ask Mr. Smith. He learned the hard way! 

But poor Mr. Craig . . . It took him 
two whole days to make the long journey 
from Spencer, West Virginia, to Danville. 
A photographer should have been called 
on the scene to snap Mr. Craig (and the 
Greyhound Bus crew) with numb hands 
pushing the bus up every icy hill on the 
Virginia highways. You can bet one thing 
—Mr. Craig will never forget that eventful 
trip. 

When tthe four victims of nature’s re- 
cent temper tantrum returned, Mr. Chris- 
topher’s only comment was: “I’m not go- 
ing to hire any more teachers from foreign 
countries!” 


Chatterbox 
George Washington High School 
Danville, Va. 


News and Notes 


Richard Dyer, for several years the Ad- 
viser to the Hearth, Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., is now Director of the 
News Bureau, Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine. 


Miss Beth Campbell, former co-editor of 
the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, High School 
Nautilus, a state prize winner, graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma School of 
Journalism in 1929, reporter and columnist 
of the Springfield, Mo., Leader, school edi- 
tor of the Oklahoma City Times, which po- 
sition she left to become a staff member 
of the Associated Press in Washington in 
1936, is the wife of Joseph H. Short, Jr., 
President Truman’s new press secretary. 


A complimentary issue of The Banner, 
the publication of the Junior High West 
School of Arlington, Mass., edited and 
printed by the pupils, was reproduced for 
the “Open House” held in connection with 
the dedication of the new gymnasium unit. 


“What Is Wrong With Editorials?” is 
the title of an article in the January, 1951, 
Education Digest. It was written by Ben- 
jamin W. Allnut, Adviser to publications 
in the Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School 
in Maryland, originally for Scholastic Edi- 
tor. 


Junior High Schools Division 


Preliminary Program Announcement 

Marion Warren, Chairman 

THURSDAY, MARCH 8 
Newspaper Clinic: Conducted by Bryan Barker, Mercersburg Academy, 

Mercersburg, Pa.—2:30-3:20 P.M. 
General Meeting: Speaker and topic to be announced—3:30-4:20 P.M. 
Feature: McMillin Theatre—4:30-5:20 P.M. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 

Round Table Discussion: Speakers and Topics to be announced—1:30- 


2:20 P.M. 


General Meeting: Extent and Deviation from Literary Style Permissable 
in News and Feature Writing—Speaker to be announced—2:30- 


3:20 P.M. 


Sectional Meetings: Speakers and topics to be announced—3;30-4:20 


P.M. 


General Meeting: Motion picture—4:30-5:20 P.M. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 10 


Clinics: 10:00-11:30 P.M. 


Advisers and Delegates will attend clinics listed on General Program 
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The March of Books 


Focus on Today’s Problems 


(Continued) 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Director, School of Journalism, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


HALF OF ONE WORLD. By Foster 
Hailey. New York: Macmillan. 207 pp. $3. 

New York Times Correspondent Hailey 
re-visited Asia to study the explosive pos- 
sibilities there. After six months of study 
he returned to the United States and dis- 
cusses the problems as 
he saw them in Half 
of One World. 

Japan, Korea, 
China, Indo-China, 
British possessions, the 
East Indies, Siam, the 
Philippines came un- 
der his scrutiny. Clear 
and readable, Half of 


One World is an informative book. It 


Laurence R. Campbell 


stresses the need for sharing democratic 
principles and practices with the Orient in 
fact as well as in theory. 

WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE AR- 
TICLES. By Winston Allard and Emily 
C. Lin. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown. 161 pp. 
$2.50. 

Compact and easy to use, Where to Sell 
Magazine Articles helps writers to find 
markets for their articles. It emphasizes op- 
portunities in business papers. It lists 159 
groups, indicating specifications of various 
periodicals in terms of style, content, and 
compensation. 

HOW STRONG IS AMERICA. By 
Robert S. Bird and Ogden R. Reid. New 
York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 79 pp. $1. 

Informative and readable, this book is a 
survey of American military strength in a 
series of articles originally published in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Minimum essentials for national security 
are outlined clearly. The authors point out 
that so far we have a long way to go even 
to meet these needs. In this instance, the 
truth is not pleasant, but it must be faced. 

SANTA CLAUS, M.D. By W. W. 
Bauer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril. 266 pp. 
$2.75. 

Propaganda? Some will say that Santa 
Claus, M.D. is that and nothing more. 
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Others will applaud it as an attack on com- 
pulsory health insurance. In any event, it is 
interesting and provocative. 

The author should know his facts and 
figures. He is the editor of Today’s Health. 
He agrees that there is “not any easy solu- 
tion to our health problems,” but he insists 
that health is not established merely by 
making it legal. 

He concludes: “We cannot allow our 
medical organization, speaking in the broad 
sense, to be frozen into the rigid channels 
of legislative bureaucracy.” 

THE BLIND SPOT IN AMERICAN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. By Clyde Le- 
mont Hay. New York: Macmillan. 110 pp. 
$2. 

Effective education must be based on 
four Rs, not three, says Clyde Lemont Hay. 
Religion, the fourth R, he insists, should 
receive real emphasis in public education in 
a democracy. Using the Champaign case as 
a springboard, he examines the present 
status of efforts to put religion in the cur- 
riculum. So far these efforts, he says, have 
not received the support they deserve. 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS—FOLK- 
LORIST. By Stella Brewer Brookes. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press. 182 
pp. $4. 

Remember Uncle Remus? He was the 
story teller in tales written by a newspaper- 
man—Joel Chandler Harris. Based on 
scholarly research, this book deals with 
Harris’ interest in folklore, particularly 
Negro folklore. The book has been hailed 
by critics as an excellent contribution to the 
field—one of particular interest to English 
teachers. 

WRITING YOUR FIRST NOVEL. 
By Manual Komroff, New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 296 pp. $3.50. 

If you aspire to write fiction, read Man- 
ual Komroff’s How to Write a Novel. The 
author, a successful novelist, provides au- 
thoritative instruction for the beginner. 
Under his practiced guidance, you may 
write your first novel—if you have the 


ability and determination. 

“The novel is a paper bridge which joins 
the novelist to his reader,” says Komroff. 
How to build it? He provides no push- 
button formula, but he does discuss the 
story, sources, development, material, pat- 
terns. He tells how to create characters and 
how to acquaint the reader with them. 

Once the groundwork has been laid by 
the writer, he is ready to be a writer. His 
great enemy, says Komroff, is delay. The 
beginning, the structure, and all the other 
details receive attention, including the final 
details of publishing—if a publisher can 
be found. 

Even if you don’t want to write a novel, 
this is a valuable book for the reader of 
novels. It will help the reader understand 
the complex problem of writing this type 
of narrative. It should help him to develop 
better standards in choosing the novels 
which he will read. 

THE COST OF A BEST SELLER. By 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. New York: 
Julian Messner. 126 pp. $2. 

The novelist’s life is not a bed of roses 
or a bowl of cherries. If you doubt that, 
consider the experience of Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes, successful writer of best sellers. 
Joy Street is her seventeenth novel. 

The public demands a lot from _ its 
novelists—autographs, speeches, money. It 
invades the novelist’s privacy, doubts his 
word, imperils his health, and expects a 
manuscript service for beginners. 

Only a hardy soul should consider such 
a career. In fact, even some reviewers pre- 
sume to weigh the literary merit of books 
they don’t read! But the person with the 
will to write—and some gift for it—won’t 
let these obstacles stop him. Both reader 
and writer will benefit by reading this 
frank discussion. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE BY 
NEGRO AUTHORS. Edited by Herman 
Dreer. New York: Macmillan. 334 pp. 

Why should you read American Litera- 
ture by Negro Authors? Because it was 
written by Negroes? No, you should read 
it because it is literature—a social product 
worthy of your attention. 

This anthology is divided into nine parts: 
folk literature, poetry, letters, biography 
and autobiography, essay, addresses, short 
story, novel, and drama. Each section has 
an introduction, and the work of each 
writer is preceded by a brief biographical 
sketch. The bibliography adds to its value 
as a textbook for high school or college 
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students. 

GREAT SHORT STORIES. Edited by 
Wilbur Schromm. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. 536 pp. $1.72. 

Dr. Wilbur Schramm, successful short 
story writer, opens this collection with a 
discussion of what the short story is. Then 
he tells how short stories are written, how to 
read them, and how to recognize a good one. 

He chooses fifteen American short 
stories, eight British, and five others in this 
excellent collection. Hemingway, Steinbeck, 
Faulkner, Saroyan are among contemporary 
Americans included. No book, of course, 


will have everyone’s favorites, but this is a 


superior collection. 

READABLE WRITING. By Eric M. 
Steel. 
$2.75. 

Composition textbooks are improving, if 


New York: Macmillan. 524 pp. 


Readable Writing may be taken as proof. 
The writer writes readably and with a good 
knowledge of educational technique. His 
textbook is divided into two parts—assign- 
ments and techniques, both of which are 
developed effectively. 


Chief weakness of this book is that it 
gives scant attention to the newspaper in 
which people read more readable writing 
than anywhere else. Whether he intends it 
or not, he gives the impression that news 
stories are generally to be doubted. In this 
case, the textbook does just what it con- 
demns newspapers for doing—misleads 
readers through inadequate documentation. 

WATERFRONT REPORTER. By Felix 
Riesonberg, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally. 
222 pp. $2.50. 


This is the story of a beginner on a San 
Francisco newspaper. Bill Everett, teen-age 
knocks up against opium 
smugglers in covering the waterfront. He 
and a veteran press photographer get into 
trouble, for the dope smugglers won’t stop 


newsman, 


even at murder. 


The story is well-written, fast moving. It 
has action and adventure. High «school 
readers will enjoy it. Waterfront Reporter 
is written plausibly enough, but no high 
school newsman should look ahead to a 
metropolitan reporting job the day after 
commencement. He’ll have enough to learn 
after four years of college. 

LEGENDS OF THE COMSTOCK 
LODE. By Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg. Oakland: Grahame H. Hary. 80 pp. 
$3. 

Legends of the Comstock Lode is not the 
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first book nor the last book about Virginia 
City, Nevada. Certainly it isn’t the biggest 
one. It is a delightfully compact report of 
the nation’s number one bonanza city—and 
a report that is well illustrated. 

Wisely, the writers don’t attempt to pre- 
sent every act in the drama of this fabulous 
community. They stick to the essentials. 
They tell about the “fair but frail,” the 
railroads, the millionaires, the “characters,” 
entertainers, and, of course, the magnifi- 
cent mines. 

If you never heard of the Comstock Lode, 
you’re probably not educated! This book 
provides a quick introduction—one that will 
make you want to read more. 


FLORIDA’S GOLDEN SANDS. By 


Alfred Jackson Hanna and Kathryn Abbey 
Hanna. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 429 
pp. $4. 

Some say that the United States is pop- 
ulated by two kinds of people. First, there 
are those who live in Florida. Second, there 
are those who want to move to Florida. 
Luckily, there are at least a few intransi- 
gents, or forty-seven states would be 
depopulated. 

Florida’s Golden Sands tells why people 
live on the east coast of Florida—or go 
there as tourists. It contains history, geog- 
raphy, and glamour. The maps and illus- 
trations help. The book is well-documented 
and suggests the need for a similar book 


about Florida’s west coast. 


What to Print in a High School 


(Continued from Page 2) 


modating kittens, nor bats in your publi- 
cation offices. But you may find interesting 
projects in the labs, in the libraries, in the 
shops, if you have them, in the clubs, and 
in the classrooms. There is a wealth of ma- 
terial about you for use on the feature 
pages. You must get the proper perspective 
to find them. 

Cartoons and pictures are important. They 
help to lighten a newspaper graphically and 
to break the monotony of the printed page. 
But cartoons that ape Superman are futile. 
Cartoons that portray school life or hit an 
editorial idea, are invaluable. Pictures in 
themselves do not mean much, but a timely 
shot on the court or field, in the lunch- 
room or the halls, pictures that tell stories 
are a delight to the high school newspaper 
reader. 

There are other phases I have omitted. 
There is the literary material, and the ad- 
vertising. Generally, there is little room in 
the high school four or six page paper for 
much literary flourishing. A single short 
short, dealing with material of high school 
interest, a short poem, would be about all 
that the paper could carry. 

The advertising should feature local en- 
terprise rather than national, wherever that 
is possible. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
sell local merchants the idea of advertising 
in a school paper. They have conceived that 
kind of advertising as charitable contribu- 
tion. But then it is up to the advertising 
staff to convince them that the paper has 
a real service to offer them, and that the 
investment will pay off in sales. 


HE answer to “What to print in a 

high school newspaper?” comes out of 
the basic principles of the aims and pur- 
poses of the high school paper. If the paper 
is by and for the students of the school, 
then generally, any matter that is in the 
interest of the students is printable: future 
school projects, changes in courses of study, 
or explanation of existing ones, scholarship 
offers, college or job opportunities from the 
counsellor’s offices, queries and letters from 
students, community projects, alumni news, 
lunch room menus. 

School life is a real integral part of the 
life of the student in the high school; and, 
as such, it should be reflected in the pages 
of the school newspaper. The high school 
is not apart from the rest of the community, 
it is usually the cultural and educational 
heart of it, and the high school newspaper 
should reflect that. 

The faculty and the student body are not 
protagonists in a battle for power. They 
are a unit working together in the living 
organism that is a high school in a work- 
ing American democracy; the school paper 
should reflect that. 

Above all the high school newspaper 
should generate the good will, the fairness, 
the homely clear concept that from our 
roots we are a United Nation of many 
peoples. In its preachment of high ideals 
and its practice of good taste, the high 
school newspaper can make a bulwark of 
strength out of our nation and perpetuate 
a spirit of high mindedness and clear head- 
edness in our land. 
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Code of Policies For School Publications 


HE JUDGES who serve for the annual CSPA 
. contests find that a great many student publications 

reveal lack of familiarity with the policies for which 
the Association stands. That state of affairs exists probably 
because the code is not frequently restated for the informa- 
tion of the hundreds of new Advisers who have entered 
the school press field in recent years. 


The following platform of fundamental principles was 
originally prepared by Lambert Greenawalt, CSPA Chair- 
man for Standards and Judging. He first presented it dur- 
ing the annual state convention of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, at New Castle, December, 1929, where 
the policies were officially adopted. In the March, 1930, 
issue of The School Press Review, announcement was made 
that CSPA had endorsed the code. Within the next year, 


it was also printed in The Scholastic Editor, journal of the 


National Scholastic Press Association, and was personally’ 


presented by Mr. Greenawalt during the sessions of the 
National Council of English Teachers at Cleveland, in 
November, 1930. 


No one claims that this platform is final or complete; 
but its planks have stood the test of time to an extent that 
they may be regarded as definite standards and desirable 
objectives. School press literature today develops most of 
these principles directly or by implication; but there were 
few journalism books or pamphlets dealing with student 
publications twenty years ago. 


How does your own newspaper or magazine “stand up” 
to the following code: 


School Press Code of Policies 


I. Student publications are for, by, and of the students. They have no place for commercialized material. 


II. Student publications aim to serve the greatest good of the greatest number, and aid in building up the 


honor and good name of the schools. 


III. Student publications should sell to the general public the idea that the school is the hope of America 


and expects therefore the active support of all citizens. 


IV. A student publication written by the faculty is sailing under false colors. 


V. School publications are not operated for the single purpose of teaching journalism. The first purpose 
is to present the work of students in all branches of study, and to serve as a medium of constructive and creative 


educational publicity. 


VI. The school publication is a powerful ally to school authorities. 


VII. Under wise and sympathetic leadership, the school publication requires no faculty censorship, for 
self-censorship becomes automatic through the staff’s feeling of pride and self-respect. 


VIII. Students who do the highest type of work on the school publications deserve scholastic credit for 


that work. 


IX. The school publication is not the ward of any single department, but is an asset to all departments and 


the school as a whole. 


X. Wholesome rivalry between publications is desirable, but excessive efforts to attain only temporary 


standards for contests are mere pretense. 


XI. Many errors in a school publication are more to be desired than a school publication written by the 


faculty. 


XII. The school press is not an extra-curricular, but an allied-curricular activity, with both academic and 


vocational values. 


February, 1951 
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Aiming for the Best 
(Continued from Page 7) 


vue, depicting tourists’ views of New York 
City, was written by Richard Buck, Edward 
Peene and Miss Dargusch. All proceeds 
from the presentation will be donated to 


Campus Chest.” 


N order to complete the story, a body 

must be developed which follows 
through with what is said in the lead in 
a correct grammatical manner. Our news- 
paper has followed the policy of writing all 
stories acccording to rules listed on a style 
sheet. Many newspapers don’t have such 
style sheets, but ours has helped us in de- 
veloping a consistency in our stories. Some 
of our steadfast style rules are: 

“Use the full name the first time a per- 
son is mentioned in a story; after that, use 
Miss or Mrs., but no Mr., with the last 
name. Thus: Dorothy Meyers, then Miss 
Meyers; David Slavin, then Slavin.” 

“Class numerals are always used with a 
single student of a class. With more than 
one student of a class mentioned, write out 
the name of the class. Thus: Jane Takas, 
°45, but Betty O’Neil and Joan Berbrich, 
Seniors.” 

“Titles follow the surname and are capi- 
talized according to the rules given. Ex- 
amples: Dr. Evan R. Collins, President of 
the College; Dr. Milton G. Nelson, Dean; 
Edward J. Sabol, Co-ordinator of Field 
Services.” 

“Listing of officers: The officers are: 
President, Joan Smith, 45; Vice-President, 
Jeanette Buyck, 46; Treasurer, etc. 

“Place: in Room 111 of Draper Hall.” 

“Names of organizations, publications: 
Myskania, Senior Leadership Society; Pi 
Gamma Mu, national honorary Social Sci- 
ence Fraternity, and Signum Laudis, Senior 


Scholastic Society.” 


—_— the story is ready to be sent 
to the printer, an interesting head must 
be given to it. A headline should be a news 
bulletin, a summary of contents of the story. 
The News takes a middle course in head- 


lines; neither immense, staring heads nor 
extremely brief conservative ones. Headlines 
are an index to the character of the paper 
and therefore, we have instructed our Soph- 
omore reporters to be particular in writing 
headlines for stories. 

A person writing headlines should first 
read the lead paragraph of the story and 
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decide on the most important fact in that 
story. Ex: Judith Dube, ’47, Grand Mar- 
shall of Campus Commission, has announced 
the appointment of Dorothy Caughran and 
Lorna Kunz, Seniors, to the Commission. 
The most important thing in the above lead 
is NOT that Dube has announced the ap- 
pointments, it is the fact that Caughran 
and Kunz have been added to the com- 
mission. An example of a headline which 
we consider good for the above lead is: 

Name Caughran, Kunz 

To Campus Commission 

In order to have an interesting, good ap- 
pearing paper, we are careful about neither 
using articles in headlines, nor ending lines 
with a preposition or an article. We try to 
use no repetition in multi-deck heads, and 
eliminate excess punctuation. 

As we have said before, we do not at- 
tempt by this article to change the ideas 
any one of you readers may have already 
on what makes up a good news story. We 
are just stating what our opinion is and 
how we go about maintaining this opinion 
in order to put out with ease a newspaper 


worthy of our college. 


Developing an Elementary 
(Continued from Page 9) 


judges should bring about an improved ele- 
mentary school yearbook. “Yearbook Fun- 
damentals”, published by the CSPA, is an- 
other valuable aid and guide for the young 
student editors. 

The elemenary school yearbook serves 
many other purposes other than a pictorial 
Many 
phases of the school program do not get 


review for the graduating class. 


notice in the local press. The yearbook can, 
by pictures and write-ups, bring these ac- 
tivities to the parents and community. The 
administrator can use the yearbook as a 
guide for his yearly report. Our principal, 
Mr. Charles E. Brown, has included the 
Roosevelt Review as part of his report to 
our Superintendent of Schools in the past 
three years of our publication. 

Developing responsibility on the part of 
students should be encouraged at all levels 
of education. Staff members of the year- 
book are afforded this opportunity. They 
know of deadlines, and meet them. Many 
students who are not included in other club 


activities can have their place in the activity 
program of the school. This should be en- 
couraged; student reporters, pasters and fi- 
nancial or money collectors are needed. Give 
the students the task of assembling the 
yearbook. A big and pleasant surprise is in 


store for you and the school. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The “jazz singer” whose voice thrilled 
millions died suddenly of a heart ail- 
ment, October 22. 

Much of Al’s multi-million dollar income 
through the years went to charity. The 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Hollywood 
recently received a $160,000 mansion and 
grounds as a gift from Mr. Jolson. 


Endangering his life on both World 
War II and the Korean episode, the 
“mammy singer” was among the first 


persons to entertain troops overseas. 


In spite of his busy life and huge con- 
tributions to charitable causes, Mr. Jolson 
also adopted homeless children. 

Riding the crest of his second popularity 
wave, this great singer and comedian was 
a benevolent citizen, a splendid American 
who will shine in the memory of all who 
looked up to him as “Mr. Show Business.” 


The Black and Red 
Hannibal High School 
Hannibal, Missouri 


First Girl Named for U.S. 
School Savings Committee 


Miriam Becker, 16-year-old junior at 
Forty Fort, Pa., High School, has been 
named to the U. S. Treasury’s National 
Committee on School Savings to assist with 
the defense expansion plans for School Sav- 
She is the 


youngest person to be named to a national 


ings in the Nation’s schools. 


Savings Bonds committee, and the first girl. 

An honor student at a high school which 
has had School Savings since the program 
was inaugurated early in World War II, 
Miriam will be the representative of the 
National Association of Student Councils 
on the committee. Two young men, Alton 
Thomas, Charlottesville, Va., and Lloyd 
Lillevig, South Charleston, West Va., are 
the only other high school students to have 
been appointed to the committee. Lillevig, 
who succeeded Thomas after the latter's 


graduation, will finish high school this year. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


CSPA STYLE BOOKS 


for uniformity of style in 


° Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
the P r ep aration of copy these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 


satisfactory performance of their work on 
anniversaries and celebrations, and at other 
times during the year. 
20c to Members eee 
1 Orders for June delivery should be placed 
30c to Others at once. 
eee 
Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these 
pins can be forwarded. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS e 8 e 


Th i ld- : 
ASSOCIATION aman ae pins are gold-filled on a sterling 


Columbia University $1.00 to member schools only. 
New York 27, N. Y. COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 
Official Style Book, 20c (30c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c each, 6 for 25c. 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). 
Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 35c (50c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
CSPA Membership Pins, gold filled, for individual wear, $1.00. (Adviser’s permission required) . 
Electro of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of printed papers), 75c. 
Mimeo inset of CSPA Insignia (for masthead of duplicated papers), 15c. 
Critical Analysis of Publications, (not to be confused with Contest rating—available at all times). 


Newspapers and Magazines, $2.00. Yearbooks, $2.50. 


Available on writing: — 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 
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Advisers and Editor of Student Publications 


are Invited to Participate in the 
27th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MARCH 8-9-10, 1951 


“WHERE THE WORLD OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS GATHERS” 


OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAM 
(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Will Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8 Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 
3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
-M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 
.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre Club 


e Evening hours are free The Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9 SATURDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting 10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 10:15-11:00 A.M.-—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—W al- 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins dorf-Astoria Ballroom 
12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9 dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
M.—Feeture Lecture~McMillin Theatre Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
-M.—Student Round Tables Birthday Cake Ceremony 
.M.—Sectional Meetings The Convention Adjourns 


.M.—Sectional Meetings 


(The Major Part of the Yearbook “Short Course” will be repeated at the Convention) 


For additional information, write:— 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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